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lishing supposedly fictitious accounts of imaginary parlia-
ments, but the reader had no difficulty in identifying the
speakers. Dr. Samuel Johnson reported the debates of the
"Senate of Lilliputia" for the Gentleman's Magazine from
1740 to 1743, but he later confessed that he "took .care the
Whig dogs did not have the best of it." From these and other
reports of varying degrees of accuracy, volumes of debates
were compiled by enterprising publishers.
In 1803 William Cobbett began publishing the debates as
a supplement to his Political Register, and after 1807 these
were printed by Thomas Curson Hansard whose father
printed the Journals and other parliamentary papers. Cobbett
also produced a parliamentary history of England from 1066
to 1803 (when his own publication of the debates began) in
thirty-six volumes. In 1809 Cobbett was prosecuted for sedi-
tion, found guilty, and sent to prison. T. C. Hansard, as Cob-
bett's printer, received a sentence of three months' imprison-
ment. Two years later Cobbett was in financial difficulties
and sold his share in the publication of the debates to Hansard.
The volumes of the parliamentary debates have become
known as Hansard though the publication of them passed out
of the Hansard family in 1890. In 1909 publication was taken
over by H.M. Stationery Office.
The Hansard family, which provided a name both for
the reports of parliamentary debates and (nearly a century
and a half later) for a Society for spreading information about
parliamentary government, deserves more than the passing
reference it usually receives in books about Parliament. The
first Hansard to enter the printing business was Luke, who
was born in 1752 in Norwich. He was apprenticed to a tal-
ented but eccentric printer who spent little time attending to
his business but was usually out of doors sailing or painting or
otherwise enjoying himself. Luke, being a capable and enter-